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—Without Cost to Employers— 
a Complete Welfare Program 
for Textile Workers 


@ For the Employee ..... @ For the Employer ..... 


Such a comprehensive program covers Such a plan 


the extra expenses caused employees by @ Eliminates passing the hat in the 


@ death in family 
@ Loss of time due to accident or sick- @ Eliminates requests from employees 
ness | | for assistance 


Eliminates advances to employees 
at times of physical distress 


Places wholesale buying power at 
disposal of employees 


Enables the employer to assist the 
community in meeting some of its 
welfare problems 


@ Hospitalization or operation when | | ® 
necessary and aids dependents 
upon death of employee 3 


It is a practical protection plan worked 
out upon a budget basis for the em- e 
ployees, built to suit each particular ses 
in which it is applied. 


Full details of a plan developed to meet your particular 
situation will be furnished gladly without obligating you 
in the least. 


DENT 


LIFE 


A 


Chatlanoogah 


Southeastern 
Division 
Office: 

819 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


* Since 1887 the Provident has been working successfully with employers and employees jointly 
to their mutual advantage 
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ARMSTRONG’S 


THESE EXTRA CUSHION 
STAND UP UNDER ABUSE 


hecause theyre stronger 


ILLS find that Armstrong’s Extra Cushion 
Cork Cots do not groove readily from hard 

ends . . . are less affected by top roll laps. The 
reason is the greater toughness and “comeback” 
of these new cots made by the exclusive Arm- 
strong tubular process which is covered by patent. 
And these new cots bring you other big advan- 
tages—such things as improved Monday morning 


start-up, stronger, more uniform yarn, easier 
handling in changing numbers, more satisfactory 
work on old frames. Remember, too, the real 
economy which comes with cork-covered rolls. 
Write for complete facts and samples of Arm- 
strong’s Extra Cushion Cork Cots to Arm- 
strong Cork Products Company, Textile 
Division, 921 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


for Spinning and Card Room Rolls 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, 


OTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 


CHARL 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C.. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897 
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VoL. 50—No. 6 


RAISING the new soil conservation act passed by 
Congress, Alston H. Garside, economist of the New 


York Stock Exchange, addressed the Atlantic Cot-_ 


ton Association in convention at Greenville last week. 
A summary of his speech follows: 


If the Government adopts a scientific soil-building 


program under the new soil conservation law and applies 
it boldly to cotton growing, leaving it to growers to pro- 
duce crops approaching in size those formerly grown, and 
if it does not retard the flow of American cotton to world 
‘markets by price-supporting loans, the cotton-growing 
industry of this country, and the South generally, will 
head for unprecedented prosperity, according to Mr. Gar- 
side. 3 

Reviewing Government activities in cotton since the 
organization of the farm board seven years ago, Mr. 
Garside declared that the developments in the cotton 
trade and the course of cotton prices since that time have 
demonstrated that Government price-supporting loans 
and drastic curtailment of production under Government 
leadership ultimately hurt rather than benefit the cotton 
growers, besides bringing heavy losses to the Government. 
Pointing out many adverse changes in the American cot- 
ton trade in the last seven years, he conceded that these 
should not be attributed entirely to. the cotton policies 
and cotton programs pursued by the Government, but he 
said that, nevertheless, those policies and programs have 
been a major factor in bringing about such changes. 


Quotes Fryprncs 


Mr. Garside quoted findings by the Brookings Institu- 
tion of Washington, D. C., and data contained in reports 
issued by the Department of Agriculture to confirm the 
statement that the income of many cotton growers, ex- 
clusive of Government benefit payments, has not been 
any larger under the production curtailment programs of 
the Adgricultural Adjustment Administration than it 
would have been without such programs. He cited data 
in reports by the Department of Agriculture to support 
the assertion that the price-supporting policies of this 
country have been a major factor in bringing about the 


large increase in cotton acreage and cotton production 
abroad. 


After giving extensive statistical data to indicate the 
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Garside Sees Prosperity for South 


changes that have taken place in the cotton trade in the 
last seven years, he said: __ 

“These changes mad be summarized in a few sentences. 
Lending operations by the farm board and commodity 
credit corporation have resulted in huge accumulations of 
cotton by the Government. Curtailment of production 
of cotton in this country under the Agricultural Adjust-_ 
ment Administration has been followed immediately by a 
large increase in cotton production abroad. As supplies 
of American cotton in merchandising channels have been 
reduced, partly by curtailment of production and partly 
by the withholding of supplies in ‘Government financed 
stocks, and as supplies of foreign cotton have increased, 
world spinners have switched from American to foreign 
cottons so heavily that they are completely absorbing the 
enlarged supplies of foreign staples. 

“After two years of drastic curtailment of production, 
designed to eliminate surplus supplies, the world carry- 
over of American cotton at the beginning of this season 
was twice as large in terms of weeks’ consumption by the 
world at the current rate as it was in 1928. The carry- 
over at the end of this season will show a sharp reduction, 
but it will still be far in excess of normal. The price of 
cotton is far lower relative to prices of other commodities 
today than it was seven years ago. Although the income 
of the cotton growers has increased considerably from the 
low point of the middle of the depression, it is still far 
below that in the 1928-29 season. 


Wuat CONCLUSIONS? 


“Now, what are the conclusions to be drawn from all 
these changes that have taken place in the cotton indus- 
try and cotton trade, as to the ability of the United 
States Government to control the world price of cotton, 
and as to the effects of efforts by the Government to that 
end? 

“First of all, these Government activities have demon- 
strated that it is utterly beyond the power of the United 
States Government to raise the world price of cotton, 
either by assisting growers in withholding supplies from 
market or by curtailing production of cotton in this coun- 
try, except to the extent of a few cents a pound for a very 
brief period, pending the inevitable increase in foreign 
acreage and foreign production. The power of the Unit- 
ed States Government in this direction was extremely 
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limited seven years ago when this country made approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the world cotton crop, and, hence, 
spinners of the world used approximately 60 bales of 


American cotton for every 40 bales of foreign growths. 


It is far less today, with the United States making only, 
say, 45 per cent of the world crop, and, hence, with spin- 
ners using only 45 bales of American cotton for every 55 
bales of foreign growths that they consume. 
“Secondly, Government activities in cotton in recent 
years have shown that the only way which the United 
States can raise the world price even temporarily is by 
cutting down the American cotton-growing industry and 
surrounding a portion of the market for American cotton 
to foreign producers. If it should decide to continue its 
efforts to raise the world price for cotton, it must reduce 
acreage and production more and more from year to year, 
until, finally, it grows no cotton. Even the complete 
elimination of the entire United States crop would lose its 
effect on the world price for cotton ultimately, when, as 
would certainly come about, foreign cotton-growing coun- 
tries expanded their output of cotton enough to offset 
this. Remember, there is enough land in the world, suit- 
able for growing cotton, to make several American cotton 
belts. It will doubtless be a great many years before 
much of this land is put under cotton, but the rapidity 
with which that comes about will depend upon price lev- 
els for the staple. 


OBJECTIVE 


“Thirdly, the movement of the price of cotton during 
the last three years, while the Government has_ been 
bringing about curtailment of production, demonstrates— 
especially is allowance is made for the effect of devalua- 
tion of the dollar—that such temporary increase in the 
price per pound as may be brought about by such drastic 
decrease of production as this country has effected in 
three years is not enough to increase materially, if at all, 
the growers’ net income, since most of all of what the 
growers gain in added price per pound, they lose by re- 
duction of the number of pounds which they have for 
sale. When foreign countries increase their production, 
and the temporary advance in the price per pound is lost, 
the income of our growers falls away, for in that situation 
our growers find themselves making and selling much less 
cotton than previously, with no advance in the price per 
pound, except such as may have been caused by such 
other factors as devaluation of the dollar or general eco- 
nomic conditions. 

‘Fourthly, cotton trade developments which have fol- 
lowed lending operations by our Government demonstrate 
that, when a.substantial portion of the American cotton 
crop is withheld from market, even for a few months, by 
such methods as Government loans at or near current 
price levels, a large porttion of the market for such with- 
held cotton is lost to foreign growths, and the impounded 
cotton subsequently acts as a depressant to prices. In 
other words, Government loans on the American cotton 
crop, so near current price levels that they affect the 
price, inevitably transfer world consumption from Amer- 
ican to foreign cottons, with resultant loss to American 
cotton growers of a portion of their market. The im- 
pounding of cotton under Government loans works this 
way inevitably, since relative prices of American and for- 
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eign cotton always adjust themselves in such a way as to 
absorb these quantities of each which are offered freely 
in commercial channels. The belief in some quarters that 
Government loans to growers are helpful to the producers, 
by preventing a seasonal decline of cotton prices during 
the harvesting period, overlooks the fact, readily proven, 
that cotton prices during the harvesting period average 
as high as, or higher than, the average of prices during 
the rest of the season, if allowance is made for carrying | 
charges.” 


Bio PosstsiLities 


With reference to the new soil conservation program, 
Mr. Garside said: 


“Tl personally believe that the soil conservation act of 
1936 holds wonderful possibilities of building up the 
South from every standpoint, for it is based on the sound 
principle of creating the most invaluable of all assets in 
such a country as this—a fertile, highly productive soil. 
If, in the administration of this law, the principle of soil- 
conserving and soil-building is applied scientifically and 


boldly, and the law is not made merely a means of effect- 


ing continued restriction of the output of cotton; if 
growers are left reasonably free, in the next few years, to 
plant acreages which will produce crops more nearly ap- 
proaching the former average of production by this coun- 
try; if the cotton so produced is permitted to flow freely 
into world markets and to sell competitively with foreign — 
growths, instead of being impounded under Government 
loans; and if, with all this, cotton growers are given 
benefit payments to assist them in building their industry 
on a sounder basis, which payments, incidentally, will 
serve as offsets to the handicap under which they work 
because of our tariff system—then, I believe, the South 
will head for a greater and more enduring prosperity than 


it has ever experienced. I see no hope for such progress 
in any other direction. 


“T can visualize the South, within a few years, say, 
200 to 225 pounds of cotton to the acre, planting enough 
acreage with that yield to make 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 
bales of cotton, having so reduced its costs per pound, 
especially in terms of labor and land, through the high 
yields indicated, that growers can find ample time and 
land to raise other products for family use and for sale, 


and, as this comes about, I can see the benefits of it, on 


every hand, in a greatly increased flow of necessities and 
luxuries of all kinds to the people of the South, and in 
vastly more and better facilities for the fullest enjoyment 
of life. This is, I am convinced, an objective that may 
be readily reached. The sooner the better.” | 


Kinks in Filling 


We are making some 30-inch’3.25 and 2.50 drills and 
in this we are using No. 13s filling with a twist multiple 


of 3.10. We are making an enormous amount of seconds, 
due to kinks in filling. 


I will appreciate it very much if you can have a num- 
ber of your readers tell us what we can do to remedy this 


condition. 1. BW, 
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WITH A HOLLYWOOD BACKGROUND 
IN DU-BONNET PRINTS OF ENKA RAYON 


Famous Hollywood stars inspired 
the new group of Beverly Frocks— 
and women all over the country are 
going to love them. Two of the cur- 
rent collection are illustrated. 

_ Du-Bonnet Prints are fresh and col- 
orful and because they are woven of 
Enka rayon they'll wear and wash 
splendidly. We believe—and buyers enthu- 
siastically agree—these dresses are excep- 
tional in design, fit and quality of 


' STYLE 165—Flattering lingerie Margot col- STYLE 177—Flowers at the neck and an if vO haven't seen the latest Blue Belle 
lar and jabot cascading down the blouse interesting new collar. Inserts of soutache collection of Beverly Modes, come and look 
and the new sleeve Paris and Hollywood braid and appliqué make a cool and : . ‘ | . 
over the line that is going to make records 


| | this season. Or if you can't come yourself, 
BLUE BELLE FROCKS, INC. tell your buying office to come in for you. 
: 1375 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK Each Beverly Mode carries a tag with the 
A DIRECT AFFILIATE OF C. H. D. ROBBINS CO, name and picture of the star sponsoring the 

style—effective selling helps at the point 
of sale. 


‘a NORMAN H. GREENHUT LOUIS LEVY LOUIS LEVY 


318 W. Adams, Chicago 154 Sutter St., San Francisco 850 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION, 271 Church St., New York Greensboro, N.C. + Providence, R. |. 
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Practical Points Carding Cotton 
Unitorm Roving 


By W. H. Trogdon, Overseer Carding and Spinning 
Leward Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. C. 


FTER the proper grade and staple of cotton for the 

class of work is selected, open just as many bales 

as the size of. the opening room will permit. Let 
the tender take a thin sheet of cotton from the top of 
each bale and place it on the opener apron, in order to 
get the best mix, being careful not to overload the apron. 
Just enough to take care of the production is sufficient. 
The cotton passes this process and is ready to enter the 
cleaning machine or machines. There are several types 
of cleaning machines and too much care cannot be taken 
in selecting the best, in order to thoroughly clean the 
cotton without damaging it. | 


PICKING PROCESS 


The stock is now ready for the picker room, being de- 
posited onto the picker apron and into the hopper or into 
the hopper direct. The hopper should be at a uniform 
level always, two-thirds full giving the best results. The 
stripper apron should be set up as close as possible and 
the lifting apron speed to the point that it will take care 
of the desired production. By doing this the stock will 
be in better condition for the beater.. The beater speed 
should have careful consideration, in order to give the 
stock the proper beats per inch. After the stock passes 
through. the beaters, it is wound into a lap of certain 
length and weight. In order to get the best lap-weights, 
bale and compressed-cotton should not be run together, 
but each by itself. | 


It is good practice to make the laps as heavy as can be 
easily handled. The heavier the lap, the more uniform 
it will be because the screen will have a better chance to 
fill up from one end to the other. It is very necessary to 
make allowance for atmospheric conditions in weighing 
laps, in order to have the proper cotton weight in each 
lap. Unless this is done, there will be no end of uneven 
roving and yarn weights. 


CARDING THE COTTON | 


After the stock in a lap is of proper weight and qual- 
ity, 90 per cent of the battle is won. These laps are now 
taken and started through the card, which is the next 
process. There are some cards that are geared in such a 
way as to give a slight draft between the lap and the 
feed roll. This is bad practice, I think, because a draft 
at this point will multiply all imperfections of the lap. 
The best lap that is made is not fit for draft at this point. 
A small change in the chain of gears can be made and 
better results will be noted. A good way to tell if draft- 
ing takes place at this point without figuring it out, is to 
see if the lap is up off the feed plate, while the card is 
running. If it is, there is a slight draft, but if the lap is 
flat down on the feed-plate, there is no draft. In order 


6 


to get the best results with the licker-in, a long draft 
should be used on the cards. The longer'the draft, the 
more combing action will be obtained from the licker-in. 


DRAWING THE SLIVER 


This is considered a very simple process, but one can 
ruin everything with the drawing, even after one gets 
good sliver from the cards, -It is of vital importance to 
set the rolls for the stock, being run to the 64th of an 
inch, and, by all means, to run them at a speed that will 
give the rolls time to do their work. It is better to add a 
few more deliveries, .if necessary, than to run them so 
fast as to make defective drafting. 

The next process——the slubber—has its part to play in 
uniformity. The proper twist as well as tension is neces- 
sary here. If the tension is run loose in order not to 


cause ends down, so much the better. But if they are 


run tight, there will be some stretch which will result in 
uneven roving, like the drawimgs. The rolls must be 
properly set and during the week-ends the front top roll 
weight should be dropped to prevent a flat spot on the 
roller. It is also good practice to slacken the ends slightly 
just before dropping the weights. \By doing this, there 
will be less danger of stretching the roving while the ma- 
chine is idle. Cork rolls ate of great assistance, because 
of the grip on the stock, which will give the better draft- 
ing. Intermediate and fine frames are handled practi- 
cally the same as for the slubber. Therefore, the same 
procedure will work, except for the creeling which can 


affect good roving: Taking for granted that all machines - 


are properly cleaned and oiled, the effort to get even 
cotton roving will have been largely accomplished. 


Exports of Cotton Are Higher 


Exports of cotton for the first eight months of this 


season, which period ends March 3ist, will almost of a. 


certainty exceed the total amount of cotton exported 
during the full twelve months of. the previous season. 
Exports up to last week totaled 4,798,818 bales, against 


3,527,490 for the corresponding period of the previous 


season, and against 4,816,000 shipped out in all of last 
season. 

The exports, according to figures, require only 18,000 
bales further shipments to exceed the full previous sea- 
son. Five more days remain of the present month to 
complete eight months of the season, and from figures on 
shipboard stocks it appears certain that this amount of 
cotton will be cleared before the end of the month. All 
exports which are made thereafter in the remaining four 
months of the season, April to July, inclusive, will rep- 
resent a gain over last season’s final figures. 
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“BENDS WITH THE FOLDS” 


You get soft 
pliable films 


—your prints 
wont crack 


e The new printing gum that gives fine marks, greater 
color values and better penetration—Supertex S—is espe- 
cially effective for use on weighted silks and Bemberg 
cloths. It leaves a soft and pliable film on the goods and 
prevents cracking of the printed object. 


VAT GUMS 


Vat Gum W-696T contains a special thickener manufac- 
tured exclusively by Jacques Wolf. It contains the neces- 
sary alkalies and hydrosulphites. 


This product runs more satisfactorily on the machine 
than the plain British gum pastes. Maintaining a fluid 
body in the printing machine, it does not coagulate or 
run short. 


Printing Gum W-883—a powdered vat gum, is used 
extensively as a thickener for Rapidogens, Indigosols 
and Pharmasols. W-883 gives sharp lines and fine, 


smooth color values. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS ses PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R.I., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y ., Chicago, Greenville, S.C., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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Sizing and Finishing Textile 
Fabrics 


By L. G. 


N discussing materials and processes as applied to 

sizing and finishing textile fabrics, it must be borne 

in mind that, while nearly all sizes and finishes call 
for some kind of starch, dextrine, gum, oil, or softening 
agent, and while the use of these materials is important 
and often indispensable, generally the final results are 
very much influenced by the method of application, and 
by the action of mechanical apparatus or equipment 
through which the yarn or the cloth is run, either before 
or after the application of the size or finish. In my lim- 
ited time, I shall have to confine myself mostly to giving 
you a general idea of the principal materials used, their 
preparation, and applicability to the various results de- 
sired. So this paper will illustrate only part. of the pic- 
ture. 

The principal ingredient in practically all sizes and 
finishes, as you know, is starch or starch derivatives, such 
as thin-boiling starch, soluble starch, dextrine, gum. In 
sizing and finishing textile fabrics, starch is applied to 
the yarn or cloth in the form of paste. The cloth is then 
dried and the excess. moisture contained in the starch 
paste is evaporated. It is reasonable to conceive of the 
size or finish in the dried material in the form of an 
adhesive film of starch substance, imparting to the yarn 
or cloth its own properties of strength, rigidity, smooth- 
ness, etc. Therefore, as an aid to better understanding 
- of such deciding factors as viscosity, stability, penetration 
of the paste, hardness, rigidity, and transparency or 
clarity of the film, it might be well to briefly examine, 
under the light of the most recent research, the mechan- 
ism of starch paste, and starch film formation. . The 
mechanism of paste formation when starch suspended in 
water is heated, consists in the absorption of water by 
the granules, in the swelling of the granules, and in the 
bursting of some or most of the granules; and, upon 
cooling, in the setting of this material to a viscous jell. It 
is now generally admitted that starch is not a single 
chemical individual which in water becomes soluble to a 
greater or less extent due to hydration.j There are two 
fairly well defined constituents of the starch granule: 
- alpha-amylose, by some investigators called amylopectin, 
which is insoluble in water, and beta-amylose, which is 
soluble. There is quite a difference of opinion among the 
investigators as to the proportions and constitutions of 
these amyloses in the different raw starches, and the 
method of separating one’ from the other. 

It is sufficient here to note that both amyloses, when 
separated in a given concentration, have viscosity only 
slightly higher than water, not only when each one is 
tested by itself, but when recombined in the same propor- 
tion in which they were in the original starch, while the 
viscosity of the paste of the same concentration made by 


*A paper presented at a meeting of Committee D-13, Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, in Washington, D. C., March 
12, 1935. All of the paper excepting the section relating to 
finishing is reproduced herewith. The author is associated with 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York. 


cua C. Taylor and C. V. Beckman. Jl. Am. Chem., 51, 294 
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gelatinizing the original starch is much higher. It is to 
be noted, too, that the two amyloses cannot be separated 


unless the starch granules are disrupted, and when com-. 


plete disruption is reached (and disruption here should 
not be confused with gelatinization as is sometimes done) 
the viscosity of the starch solution falls down to a degree 
strictly comparable to that of the viscosities of separated 
or recombined amyloses at the same concentration. Fur- 
thermore; it is to be noted that starch paste made in the 
usual way, by boiling starch with water either at atmos- 


pheric pressure or in an autoclave under pressure, still 


contains in large quantity granules that have been swol- 
len but not disrupted. Even long treatment under this 
condition, although it swells the granules to such an 
extent that their index of refraction becomes almost that 
of water, does not disrupt all the granules. In this re- 
spect violent stirring and agitation have more effect than 
heat. 


What then gives to a starch paste its highly viscous 
character and what are the elemental influences of its 
increase or decrease? The alpha-amylose, or amylopec- 
tin, being capable of only slight hydration, does not 
seem to contribute directly very much to this character. 
It seems to function as a membrane enveloping the solu- 
ble beta-amylose, probably in strata like an onion or in 
many pockets structurally connected to form a granule. 
This membrane is impermeable or nearly so to cold 
water, but when heat is applied to a suspension of starch 
in water (and the temperature varies according to the 
origin and nature of the starch) this membrane becomes 
permeable, and as the temperature increases water rushes 
inside the granule. The alpha-amylose, while not soluble, 
is capable of stretching and distending so much that the 
volume of the granule may increase to many times its 
original size as more water is absorbed. If there is 
enough starch present the swelling reaches a point where 
no more free water is left outside the granules, and a 
very thick paste results that is practically devoid of flow. 
This point, corresponding to the maximum degree of 
gelatinization, is the point of maximum viscosity for 
starch paste of any given concentration. 

If heat, and especially agitation, is continued, the 
granules gradually start to disrupt, the inner substance 
(water-alpha-amylose phase) leaches out, and when 
enough liquid is free again to float the rest of the swollen 
undisruptured granules, flow is re-established in the paste, 
and the viscosity continues to decrease till a point is 
reached when heat and agitation do not seem to affect 
appreciably the remaining granules any more and viscos- 
ity reaches a value more or less constant. While this 
value is not as low as the value of the viscosity of starch 
completely disruptured, it is much lower than the value 
of viscosity of starch in which the granules have been 
only gelatinized and no appreciable disruption has taken 
place. 


Apparently then, high viscosity, non-availability of 
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water-beta-amylose phase and swollen or gelatinized 
granules on one side, and disruptured granules, free 
water-beta-amylose phase, and decrease of viscosity on 
the other side, are definitely interrelated. Therefore, the 
structure and characteristic properties of starch paste are 
functions of the physical nature of the starch granules 
and of the physical elements accompanying the making 
of the paste: temperature, time of heating, agitation, 
pressure and concentration. The chemical nature of the 
amylose’s constituent parts of the starch granules does 
not seem to come into play. From this is evident how 


. important it is in every-day practice in sizing and finish- 


ing to strictly control these physical elements if uniform- 
ity of results is to be obtained. 

The formation of starch films, their elasticity and ten- 
sile strength, the influence of humidity on the elastic 
properties of starch films, and their absorption and de- 
sorption have been investigated by the Shirley Institute 
of the British Cotton Industry Research Association and 
reported in the bulletins of said Institute. I will confine 
myself to a few remarks which seem to me more pertinent 
to our subject. Materials are difficult to find to which 
starch films do not adhere more or less firmly on drying. 
In line with our discussion, cellulose acetate yarn or cloth 
seems to be one. For a starch film the load-extension 
diagram closely resembles that of a moderately ductile 
metal such as copper. The curve is rectilinear for samll 
loads. There is no definite yield point, and the curve 
appears perfectly continuous except that it shows a much 
more rapid rise as the breaking point is approached. With 
loads below a certain value the film instantly recovers its 
original length on unloading. But if the load is sufficient, 
the instantaneous recovery is incomplete and is followed 
by a slow contraction. With high loads, especially if 
the time application be considerable, a permanent stretch 
is observed. These properties of the starch films are very 


important when the value and functions of rayon sizes | 


made from starches are considered. 

Notwithstanding different opinions in the trade, it 
seems that there is little difference between the elastic 
properties of films made from different starches. In dry 
air the films are harder and more brittle than in moist 
air. Weaker films are obtained if the starch has been 
oxidized, treated with enzymes, or prepared with acids 
or alkalis, and small quantities of soap in the mixing 
cause very considerable weakening. Glycerine, castor oil 
and tallow soften the films, but also weaken them if 
more than 5 per cent is added. Films containing these 
oils and fats are more or less white and translucent, while 
pure starch films are clear and transparent. The increase 
in opacity goes hand in hand with decrease in strength. 
It must be emphasized that these results refer only to the 
strength and other properties of the dried film, independ- 
ent of the cloth or yarn. But there is no reason to doubt 


_ that starch films in cloth or yarn will not behave more or 
less in the same manner, except that there are such other - 


factors to be considered as penetration, adhesion and, 
sometimes, lubrication. Although to obtain the maxi- 
mum strength and transparency a pure starch paste is 
indicated as superior to mixtures, the presence of other 
substances or of modified starches may possibly be desir- 
able to produce a sized yarn with the best weaving quali- 
ties, or a finished cloth with the required stiffness, weight 
or smoothness. 
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In this country the use of starch, or some such starch 
derivative as thin-boiling starch, is practically universal! 
for sizing cotton, worsted or linen warps whenever the 
yarn requires sizing. On viscose rayon warps some mills 
prefer sizes made from especially treated starch, some 
prefer gelatine, some a mixture of both. Due to the low 
degree of adhesion of starch films to cellulose acetate, 
gelatine or other proteins of similar nature are used for 
this type of yarn. Linseed oil sizes were tried in this 
country, but they were found to be troublesome in boiling 
off and have been discontinued. 

‘This applies mainly to the sizing of cotton warps. At 
the end of the spinning operation the threads are wound 
on bobbins with the twisted fibres running in the direc- 
ttion of the thread travel, or, so to speak, with the grain 
of the thread. They are then wound from the bobbins on 
to spools, cheeses, or cones. In this operation the direc- 
tion of travel is reversed and the fibres moved against the 
grain. A number of spools, cheeses, or cones are then 
placed in a creel and wound on to a section beam. In 
this movement the fibres again move with the grain. In 
conventional sizing a number of section beams are placed 
one after the other in a frame and the threads drawn all 
together in the size box, dried, split, and wound on the 
loom beam. In this movement the fibres again move 
against the grain. It will thus be seen that in sizing as is 
now practiced, we try, not quite successfully, to bend the 
protruding fibres upon themselves, and it seems that this 
would result not only in rough warps but in a lot of 
shedding of broken fibres in the looms. I wonder if 
smoother yarn and consequent better weaving would not 
be obtained if the yarn were sized while the fibres are 
moving with the grain, as when from spools, cheeses or 
cones the threads are wound on section beams. 

The yarn entering the size box takes with it a sheath 
of size which is naturally more voluminous the more vis- 
cous is the size. Thus the viscosity of the size determines 
primarily the amount of sizing paste picked up by the 
yarn. On the other side, in sizes prepared from one 
starch under the same condition of heat and agitation, as 
previously explained, viscosity depends on concentration. 
While a thick-boiling starch will produce heavier sizing 
than a thin-boiling starch at the same concentration, 
when one type of starch alone is employed and size is 
prepared and used under a standard procedure, concen- 
tration serves as a rough measure of viscosity. 

In meeting the squeezing roller much of the paste is_ 
forced off the yarn. The amount left being more, the 
more viscous the size, the softer the covering of the 
squeezing roller, the less the pressure or the less the 
time of pressure available as determined by the speed of 
the machine. According to tests made in the laboratories 
of the Shirley Institutet from 5 to 10 per cent more is 
taken up when the speed of the machine is increased from 
a delivery rate of 55 yards to 75 yards a minute. A 
further acceleration to 100 yards a minute has very little 
additional effect on the weight of the size taken up, but 
the penetration of the size in the yarn is decreased con- 
tinuously as the machine is run faster. With constant 
sizing conditions, the amount of size taken up is influ- 
enced by the nature and extent of the yarn surface, such 
as twist, count and growth of cotton. The higher the 

(Continued on Page 12) 


tShirley Institute Memoirs, V. 278 (1926). 
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Personal News 


W. N. Pittman has resigned his position with the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga., to accept a posi- 
tion with Wilson & Co., cotton factors, Greenville, S. C. 


E. P. Cofield has resigned as general superintendent of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins group of mills at Charlotte. His 
successor has not yet been announced. 


E. S. Chodd has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Mebane Yarn Mills, a new company which has 
leased the Durham Hosiery plant at Mebane, N. C. 


George R. West has been elected president of the 


newly-organized Mebane Yarn Mills, Mebane, N. C., 


which has leased the plant of the Durham Hosiery Mills’ 


at Mebane. 


W. L. Steele, who has been superintendent and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has been elected secretary and treasurer of the Locke 
Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. 


Herman Weisler, who has been superintendent of dye- 
ing department at Tubize Chatillon Corporation, Hope- 


well, Va., has been appointed plant manager, succeeding © 


Raymond S. Burrows, who resigned to go to Brazil. 


R. H. Kale, for the past 14 years treasurer of the Hall- 
Kale Manufacturing Company, Troutman, N. C., has re- 
signed to join the organization of the newly-organized 
Mebane Yarn Mills, Mebane, N. C., as supernitendent 
ahd general manager. 


M. M. McCann, formerly with the Burlington Mills as 
supervisor of research in chemical and manufacturing 
problems and the managing of dyeing and finishing, has 
joined the technical staff of the Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany in charge of technical service. 


Fred A. Smyre, of Gastonia, has been elected president 
of the Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. He is also 


president and treasurer of the A. M. Smyre Manufactur- 


ing Company, Ranlo, N. C., and treasurer of Parkdale 
and Monarch Mills, Dallas, N. C. 


C. W. Byrd has resigned as secretary and treasurer of 
the Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. He has been 
- connected with these mills for the past 18 years. Mr. 
Byrd has for some time been vice-president and treasurer 
of the Lake City Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C., and treas- 
urer of the Roseglen Hosiery Mills, Sumter, S. C. 


) FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
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QUALITY SERVICE 
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perience, he has acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
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R. C. Dick, treasurer of Louisville Textiles, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been appointed treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, 
Mass., to succeed the late Dexter Stevens, according to 


_ an announcement by Henry P. Benson, president. Mr. 


Dick will assume his new duties in the near future. 


Thomas H. Webb has resigned as president of the 
Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. He is president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and one 
of the best known mill men in the South. He has been 
with Locke Mills for about 20 years, having served first 
as secretary and treasurer before becoming president 
some years ago. He has not announced his future plans. 


George M. Stevens has joined Textile Banking Com- 
pany in the New Business Department, and will operate 
from the main office at 55 Madison avenue, New York. 

Mr. Stevens, after leaving school at Minnesota, became 
active in the textile field, and in most recent years has 
been associated with Coopers, Inc., of Kenosha, Wis., 
and Bradley Knitting Co. of Delavan, Wis., at their New 
Through these years of practical ex- 


problems that face mill executives and textile manufac- 
turers. 


T. A. Francis Elected By U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Thomas A. Francis was 
elected vice-president of the company. He is to be in 
charge of sales. 


Mr. Francis has been a member of the board of direc- 


tors of the U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. for the past year. 


and his association with the company in an active capac- 
ity is expected to be of considerable benefit to the organi- 
zation. He is well known to the textile trade, having 
been until recently president of T. A. Francis & Co., 
cotton brokers. 


Correction 


In our issue of March 26th we carried a report on 
Commercial Grading of Sulphonated Oils, made to the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
This report was prepared by Ralph Hart, of Hart Prod- 
ucts Corporation, and his name should have accompanied 
the report. Through error his name was not used and 


this is written to correct that omission. 


OBITUARY 


W. G. YOUNG 


Albemarle, N. C.—Funeral services for W. G. Young, 
master mechanic at the Wiscassett Mills, who died in 
Knoxville, Tenn., were held at Forest City, N. C. 

Mr. Young had been chief engineer at the mills here 
for some years past. He was for many years active in the 
work of the Southern Textile Association and had served 
as chairman of the Master Mechanics’ Division. He was 
a member of the Board of Governors of the Association 
at the time of his death. 

He was a Mason, a Pythian, a member of the First 
Baptist Church, and had been active in civic affairs dur- 
ing his residence here. 
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Storm Damage 


The tornado that struck Gainesville, Ga., and Ander- 
son, S. C., early this week did considerable damage to 
textile mills. 

The cotton mills in Gainesville were not damaged but 
the hosiery mill of Osborne, Owen, Inc., suffered heavy 
loss. 

The Pacolet Mill at New Holland, near Gainesville, 
was badly damaged when the upper floors w were wrecked 
by the storm. No one was seriously injured. 

At Anderson, the south portion of the Appleton Man- 
ufacturing Company was demolished but there were no 
casualties. A number of houses in the Appleton village 
and the Anderson Cotton Mill village were demolished 
and. others badly damaged. Damage to the Appleton 
plant and village is estimated at $100,000. 


Schedule of Textile Meetings 


Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division, Southern A 


Textile Association, King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. 
C., April 11. 
_, South Carolina Spinners Division, Southern Textile 

Association, Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., April 
18th. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, April 20th-24th. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, annual 
convention, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. April 30th- 
May Ist- and. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, annual 
convention, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
May 2\1st-22nd. 

The chairmen of several Divisions of the Association 
are now making plans for their spring meetings. Definite 


dates for these meetings are announced within a short 
time. 


Prize for Textile Students 


Announcement has just been made by H. S. Tate, 
head of the Industrial Education Department of Clem- 
son College and chairman of the Industrial Education 
Contest Committee, that the Third Annual State-wide 
Industrial Education Contest will be held at Clemson 
College, April 24th and 25th. All high schools of the 
State of South Carolina offering textile courses are eligi- 
ble to send a team consisting of two boys to Clemson 
College to compete for recognition and prizes. 

The following tests of skill and ability will be made: 

Skills on the Carding Machine: Lapping card, piecing 
up sliver, and sizing sliver. 

Skills on Roving Frames: Piecing up ends on slubbers 
and creeling four bobbins on intermediate. 

Skills on Spinning Frame: Sizing two bobbins of 
yarn, piecing up ends, removing stripping, and returning 
clearer roll with frame running, and calculations on pul- 
ley speeds, gear speeds, and draft. 

Skills in Weaving: 
one-half inch of cloth, identification of fabrics and weaves 
and judging of fabrics. 


In Textile Research for April 


The April number of Textile Research contains two 
reports of Textile Foundation researches: one by R. L. 
Steinberger on “Creep in Cuprammonium Filaments,” 


Drawing in thread, and weaving 
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and another covering experimental growing, preparing 
and manufacturing domestic flax. The latter report has 
also been published in abstract form by the Foundation, 
and copies can be obtained by addressing E. T. Pickard, 
Sec., Commerce Bldg., Washington, D. C. Of this report 
Textile Research states “it provides for the first time a 
yardstick which may be used to evaluate machines, proc- 
esses and methods that future promoters and inventors 
may claim will make domestic flav — commercially 
successful,”’ 

Much basic information regarding sizing materials and 
the sizing of cotton warps, most of which is interpreted 
in non-scientific language, is contained in the paper by 
F, G. La Piana on “Sizing and Finishing of Textile 
Fabrics.” This was originally presented at the recent 
meeting in Washington, D. C., of Committee D-13 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. | 

In an article on “Improved Rapid Sectioning of Fi- 
bres,’ Prof. E. R. Schwarz describes and illustrates new 
technique that is in part an adaptation of former meth- 
ods of his and others, and that may be used for both 
yarns and fibres. 

The “Alkaline Degradation of Wool” is descriptive of 
experimental work conducted by Barr and Edgar of 
lowa State College. Several reports of research on textile 
fibre degradation by Miss Edgar and her associates have 
been published previously. 


SUMMIT, Miss.—Sumit will soon have a plant in oper- 
ation manufacturing fancy cotton tape, cotton rope and 
cotton mop cord, it is said. C. A. Butterworth, former 
superintendent of the McComb Cotton Mill, will operate 
the new mill, which is to occupy a one-story building, 75 
by 125 feet, on East Robb street. 

Four carlods of machinery have been shipped for the 


plant, which will begin operation as soon as installation 
is completed. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Three of the five hosiery plants 
of Adams-Millis Corporation are operating on a full- 
time basis, while two are running at 60 per cent of nor- 
mal, it was learned from J. Ed Millis, president. 

A number of mills in this district have curtailed con- 
siderably on certain types of goods, but none has shut 
down entirely. The consensus, generally, is that spring 
business will run later into summer than normally be- 
cause of deferred buying due to somewhat severe winter 
weather. 


| IT PAYS TO PLANT YOUR PROPERTY 


| DEPRECIATION 


| Your buildings, machinery and equipment are con- q 
_ gtantly depreciating in value. Growing things are 
constantly appreciating. 
Landscape your grounds—office, plant, and vil- § 
| lage—and let the beautiful growing shrubs and trees 
help conserve the value of the entire investment. It 
pays. 
| We know how to do it efficiently and inexpensive- 
§ ly. Drop us a postcard and we will show you. | 


| 

| 
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The Howard-Hickory Nursery 
Hickory, N. C. 
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Sizing and Finishing of Textile Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 9) 
twist, the less the size; the finer the count, the more the 
size taken up by the yarn. For the determination of the 
value of the size as an aid to good weaving, the final 
distribution of the size in the yarn and on the surface of 
the yarn exceeds in importance all other factors. ‘The 
final distribution is controlled to some extent’ by the 
method and ‘degree of drying but principally by the rate 
of congealing and settling of the starch film while the 
exess moisture is being evaporated. It is generally ad- 
mitted that for sizing fine yarns (from 40s up) size made 
from potato starch gives the best results. According to 
tests made by the Shirley Institute, and to which I re- 


ferred previously, there is scarcely any difference in the 


hardness, strength and elastic properties of films made 
from potato starch or corn starch, but we know there is 
quite a marked difference in the rate of congealing of 
pastes made from these starches. Paste made from po- 
tato starch congeals much more slowly than paste made 
from corn starch. Every practical man is familiar with 
the fact that yarn sized with potato starch has a ten- 
dency to stick to the metal surface of the drying cans 
longer and: much more than yarn sized with corn starch 
size of the same viscosity, and that potato starch size as 
applied to the yarn stays plastic and is capable of ad- 
justing itself to the inequalities of the yarn surface much 


‘longer and at a higher point of dehydration than corn 


starch size. I think it is just this property which makes 
potato starch so valuable as a size for fine yarns. Being 
slow congealing, the paste has a chance, not only to 
anchor itself better on the yarn, but to spread more 
evenly and cover the weak points in the yarn before 
advancing evaporation deprives it of its mobility. I 
think, too, that if there is any advantage in using thin- 
boiling corn starch over thick-boiling corn starch, beside 
adding weight to the cloth, the explanation probably will 
be found in the fact that paste made from thin-boiling 
corn starch congeals at a lower rate than paste made from 
thick-boiling corn starch; although this advantage may 
be nullified by the fact that the process of making the 
starch thin-boiling, and which usually depends on hydro- 
lysis or oxidation, reduces the strength of the film in the 
same proportion that it reduces the body of the paste. 
As regards to the much advertised penetration attributed 
to the lower viscosity of thin-boiling starches, it must be 
noted that there is no conclusive evidence that viscosity 
affects penetration appreciably. Penetration of size in 
the yarn is determined by physical conditions similar to 
those affecting the wetting out, such as increased or pro- 
longed heavy pressure, repetition of squeezing and high 
temperature. Furthermore, to get the same rate of ab- 
sorption of size, thin-boiling starches have to be applied 
at a proportionately higher concentration than thick- 
boiling starches, and the higher concentration, of course, 
increases the viscosity, nullifying the advertised advan- 
tage, if any. 


For coarse yarn, up to 40s, thick-boiling corn starch, 
or thin-boiling corn starches, usually give satisfactory 
results. In some cases it is possible to use tapioca or 
sago flour with good advantage. It all depends on. the 


relative cost of the starches in question and on the type 
of work on hand. 
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Convention Program of American 
Association 


HE program for the Fortieth Annual Convention oi 

the American Cotton. Manufacturers’ Association, 

to be held at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C.., 
on May Ist and 2nd, this year. 

“The keynote of the convention will be “The Social 
and Economic Value of the Cotton Textile Industry to 
the South,’ and Thomas H. Webb, president of the Asso- 
ciation, will sound this in his address,” said an announce- 
ment from W. M. McLaurine; secretary. 

“Among the addresses delivered at the morning ses- 
sion on May Ist, will be one by Dr. Claudius T. Murchi- 
son, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute. This will 
be Dr. Murchison’s first appearance before the Associa- 
tion, and because of his able leadership and constructive 
thinking his address is anticipated with a great deal of 
interest. 

“Tf any one speaker on the program should be antici- 
pated with more than usual interest it is that of Dr. E. W. 
Kemmerer, professor of Economics at Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Kemmerer is an economist of repu- 
tation and distinction, being a recognized authority in his 
field. His subject is ‘Who Will Pay the Bill?’ _ 

“Ln the afternoon there will be a round-table confer- 
ence conducted by Donald Comer, president of Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala., and first vice-president of this 
Association, on the subject, “The Problems Common to 
the Cotton Farmer and the Cotton Manufacturer and 
How They May Be Solved to Mutlad Advantage.’ 

“Mr. Comer will open the discussion and will be fol- 
lowed by three short addresses on different phases of the 
subject. ‘Those participating in prepared addresses are 
Dr. J. W. Harrelson, president of State A. & E. College, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Robert R. West, president of Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

“Following these addresses there will be a general dis- 
cussion from the floor. 

‘While the above conference is bien conducted Miss 
Catherine Cleveland, consumer consultant of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, will have a one-hour conference in the 
Crystal Room with the visiting ladies discussing with 
them cotton vogues for the season, displaying dress 
styles, swatches of materials, photographs and other de- 
signs indicating cotton trends in domestic uses. 

“On the evening of May Ist, at 8 o’clock, the regular 
banquet of the Association will be given at which the 
guests of honor will be introduced by President Webb. 

“There will then follow a musical program and a very 
delightful address by Hon. Charles M. Newcomb of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“On Saturday morning, May 22nd, the regular busi- 
ness session of the Association will be held at which the 
reports of the various activities will be read. Then will 
follow the resolutions, the election of officers, the presen- 
tation of the president’s medal and adjournment. 

“On Saturday morning the management will entertain 
the ladies at bridge in the parlors of the hotel. 

‘Already more than three hundreds reservations have 
been made at the hotel.” 
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OF FINE FABRICS 
USE A.P.T. QUILLS 


They know that only the 
best of equipment should be 
used in the weaving of delicate — 
and costly fabrics, for weaving 
defects seriously reduce values. 


A.P.T. hardened and impreg- 
nated paper quills protect fab- 
ric values, because they are the 
“best for the purpose.” Their 
special construction, smooth 
surface and high resistance to 
roughening and warping reduce 
waste, loom stops and weaving 
defects, and assure long and ef- 
ficient service. In some cases 
they permit a larger shuttle 
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NOTE: The fabrics illustrated 
were furnished by Stehli Silks 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R. 1. ESTABLISHED 1898 


THE FINEST TAPERED TUBES AND QUILLS 
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“When The Wind Blows” 


C7 it has become apparent that Congress 
will more than likely enact a windfall tax on 


refunded or unpaid processing tax, the methods 


by which the tax will be levied is, of course, of 
paramount importance to-the mills. 

The position of the industry was outlined to 
the Congressional sub-committee in Washington 
a few days ago in a statement from the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 

The statement suggests the following method 
to determine whether or not mills had been en- 
riched by a windfall: 


1. If there was no net income from sales of 
goods on which the processing tax was not paid, 
there is no “windfall.” 


2. If there is net income, the recapture levy 
should apply only to such part as can be attrib- 
- uted to shifting the unpaid tax to customers. 


In order to apply the principles determining 
the ‘“‘windfall,” it is essential the machinery set 
up shall take account of basic facts, the state- 
ment said. 

If the customer received a refund of the 
amount of the tax, the processor received no 
“windfall,” the statement said. 

“This situation exists throughout the cotton 
textile industry. After the decision of the lower 
court in July, 1935, holding the processing tax 
invalid, business in the cotton textile industry 
was for the time being almost suspended. In 
this industry contracts are habitually made on a 
forward basis with deliveries extending over a 
considerable period of time. It became neces- 
sary to devise some means of assuring purchas- 
ers that they would not find themselves with 
goods on their hands bought at a price taking 
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some account of the processing tax costs while 
the current price by reason of the invalidation of 
the tax had dropped below what they had paid 
or were paying. From August 6, 1935, on, the 
industry entered into contracts by which it 
agreed to protect customers by refunds of the 
amount of the tax on goods delivered over stated 
periods prior to such time as the Supreme Court 
rendered a decision in the processing tax.” 

Perhaps, for one time, the mills will get a 
break in Washington and the tax will be carried 
out along a fair basis. At any rate it seems cer- 
tain that “when the wind blows the taxes will 
fall.” 


Real News 


E ier old story to the effect that when a dog 
bites a man it is not news but when a man 
bites a dog it is real news comes to light this 
week. 

Reports from Taunton, Mass., state that a 
cotton mill now operating in the South plans to 
move to New England. The Mayor of Taunton 
is authority for the report. A news item from 
Taunton says: | 

The Southern company, the Mayor said, has made a 
survey of more than 100 communities along the Atlantic 
seaboard for its new site and has come to the conclusion | 
that Taunton is the most suitable. The availability of 
skilled labor, the transportation service, the character of 
local water supply and similar factors entered into the 
decision in the making of the change, it was said. 

The Mayor would not give out the name of the South- 
ern concer nor its exact location, stating that the com- 


pany wanted it kept secret until the deal had been com- 
pleted. 


This report might well bring up Gracie Allen’s 
inevitable “Why?” However, even if it does 
sound as if it might have originated with a 
Chamber of Commerce, it is a good story and 
here it is. 


Gentlemen (?) 


W* see by the papers that Japanese manufac- 
turers have agreed to limit their shipments 
to the United States to certain constructions of 
cotton rugs. The Japanese have been doing a 
tremendous business in these cheap rugs at 
prices which American manufacturers could not. 
touch. Many American manufacturers who for- 
merly had a very profitable business in rugs of 
this type have been absolutely unable to com- 
pete with the Japanese products. 


The quantities of rugs which the Japanese 
now propose to sell over here are defined in 
terms of square yards. Our own idea is that 
they will continue to send just as many rugs as 
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they can possibly sell, the limit being just what 
the American market can absorb. 


Some months ago there was much talk of a 
“oentlemen’s” agreement with Japan that would 
restrict importation of Japanese cotton goods 
into this country. 


The effect of that ‘“gentlemen’s’ agreement 
on our import situation was commented upon in 
Washington by Congresswoman Edith Rogers. 
She said: 

Months ago this country, through the Department of 
State, made a “gentlemen’s agreement” with Japan that 
Japan should not export so much cotton cloth to this 
country. I have some staggering figures showing how 
Japan is just laughing at us and is not keeping that agree- 
ment. | 

Import of bleached cotton cloth from Japan for the 
year 1935 were five times greater than in 1934, 117 times 
greater than in 1933, and 584 times the imports for 1932. 

Imports of printed cotton cloth from Japan for the 
year 1935 were five times greater than 1934, seven times 


greater than in 1935, and 8% times the imports for 1932. ' 


The increase in importations of cotton handkerchiefs 
from Japan show they imported 3% times as many in 
1935 as in 1934, 44 times as many as in 1933, and 404 
times as many as in 1932. 


Imports of cotton velveteens from Japan for 1935 were 


21 times greater than in 1934, the only two years we have 
- for a bases of comparison, as little or none was imported 
prior to 1934, Against the startling increase of compe- 
tion at low prices, the American mills can survive only if 
they have adequate reserves to wait until the State De- 
partment forces Japan to keep its gentlemen’s agreement, 
and as if the great competition were not enough, we are 
about to be asked by this administration to tax industry 
so it cannot accumulate reserves in the future. 


In the Wake of NRA 


- (New York Times) 


Supreme Court handed down a decision 
recently which deals with the important 
question of how far groups of business men may 
go, in attempting to substitute for NRA some 
form of private control of competitive trade 
practices. The matter under review -was the 
activity of the Sugar Institute, formed in 1927 
by the fifteen principal refiners of cane sugar, 
for the declared purpose of stabilizing conditions 
in that industry. In 1931 the Government 
brought suit to dissolve this organization on the 
ground that it had violated the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act through an unlawful combination in 
restraint of trade. In 1934 a decree of the Fed- 
eral Court for the Southern District of New 
York permitted the Sugar Institute to continue 
in existence but outlawed many of its practices 
—particularly in the matter of selling sugar only 
at prices and on terms openly announced in ad- 
vance of sale. Appeal was taken from this deci- 
sion, and the case was reargued last month be- 
fore the Supreme Court. | 
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On that occasion, counsel for the Sugar Insti- 
tute invoked arguments of which the Govern- 
ment itself made much use in the days of NRA. 
They contended that under existing economic | 
conditions, particularly in the highly competi- 
tive industries, there frequently develop destruc- 
tive methods of competition which are highly 
injurious both to public and to private interests; 
that single individuals and companies cannot 
abandon such practices unless their competitors 
abandon them, and that a joint effort on the part 
of the whole industry is therefore essential. This 
was the Government’s own major argument 


when it set up the NRA codes. Counsel for the 


Sugar Institute used it in an attempt to uphold 
the legality of the open-price system. 


In the opinion now handed down the 
Supreme Court defined the legal limitations for 
private action of this kind. It found nothing 
illegal in the open announcement of prices and 
terms. The unreasonable restraints imposed on 
trade by the Sugar Institute lay not in such ad- 
vance notification but rather ‘“‘in the steps taken 
to secure adherence, without deviation, to prices 
and terms thus announced.” It was ‘‘concerted 
undertaking” to obtain such adherence which 
violated the Anti-Trust Law, and on this ground 
that the court found no reason to overrule the 
opinion of the District Court “in any matter es- 
sential to our decision.” The Sherman Law, as 
the court described it yesterday, remains a 
“charter of freedom” permitting wholly volun- 
tary action to end abuses in industry, but it does 
not sanction methods which “‘unreasonably”’ re- 
strain competition. 


Technical Meetings 


b Bee: spring series of technical meetings, spon- 
sored by the Southern Textile Association, 


‘gets under way this week and about five such 


meetings are scheduled for the next several 
weeks. 


These meetings will again serve to emphasize 
the constructive work that the Association is 
doing. They will bring together a large number 
of superintendents and overseers who meet with 
but one idea in mind—to improve their own 
knowledge and to find better ways of operating 
the machinery that they have in charge. The 
work of the Association has long been a vital 
factor in increasing the efficiency of mill opera- 
tions and this fact is now widely recognized. 


We are hopeful that the attendance at these 
meetings will be in keeping with their import- 
ance and value and that the mill owners will 
encourage their men to attend. 
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CHEAPLY 


ASILY 
UNIFORM DENSITY 
TeABBOTT WOUND 
Specifications for all types of 


DYE PACKAGES 


a reason! 
Get it from~ 


ABBOTT MACHINE 


WILTON. N.H. 


| 


QUICK RESULTS 
Use 


Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 


TREES | 
For Shade and Beauty 
Make your village and your mill livable 


and attractive during the hot summer 
months. 


WE GROW THOUSANDS OF QUALITY 
SHADE TREES and can make you low 
prices. | 


Now is the time Plant this spring 


The Howard-Hickory Nursery 
Hickory, N. C. 
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Mill News Items 


KersHaw, S. C.—The Springs Cotton Mill, located 
here, have equipped the mill for conditioning the cotton 
with the Borne Scrymser Company latest improved sets. 


Trion, Ga.—Torrential rains caused the temporary 
shutdown of two textile plants in this section. 

At Trion, where one-third of the town is under water, 
the High Trion Cotton Mill closed down when water 
from the nearby Chattanooga river invaded the boiler 
room. The glove factory was still operating. At Fort 
Payne, Ala., the Davis Hosiery Mill was flooded and 
forced to close temporarily. 


SWEETWATER, TENN.—Charter for a new hosiery mill 
here, to be capitalized at $50,000, has been applied for. 
The new mill will be known as the Lorain Hosiery Mill. 

The following directors have been elected: R. M. 
Moore of Cleveland, who will be manager, W. E. Mich- 
ael, W. B. Plemons, M. H. Thompson, George McCrary, 
D. L. McKinney and L. A. Walker. They will meet 
shortly and elect officers. 

There are 90 stockholders residing mostly in this dis- 
trict. 


Concorp, N. C.—A recheck of the damage done by a 
tornado at Concord shows a total loss of about $3,000,- 
000. Damage to Cannon Mills is about $75,000. The 
roof of No. 2 plant was blown off, part of the roof of the 
Gibson plant was blown away. Kerr Bleachery and Fin- 
ishing Works suffered heavy rain damage to goods and 
equipment after it was partially deroofed. The Hoover 
Hosiery Mill lost a portion of its roof, as did Efird’s De- 
partment Store where water damage was heavy. 


ATHENS, Ga.—Construction of an $80,000 hosiery mill 
at Athens is planned, it is learned here. Plans have been 
drawn by Lockwood, Greene Engineers, Inc., and are in 
the hands of general contractors for bids. 

The building will be erected for the Athens Hosiery 
Company. Eastern capital, it is understood here, is in- 
trested. The proposed building would have about 21 sgt 
square feet of floor space. 


BUENA Sains Va.—The National Fabrics Company, 
a Delaware corporation, with principal office at Buena 
Vista, with S. V. Hass in charge of business, has been 
granted a certificate of authority by the Virginia Corpor- 
ation Commission to manufacture and deal in textile fab- 
rics. Maximum capital is $2,010,000. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Aycock Hosiery Mills 
was sold to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation at a 
public sale at Jasper for $90,100. The sale included the 
building and all equipment of the mill at South Pitts- 
burgh and Whitwell. The RFC held a mortgage on the 
property by virtue of loans made several months ago to 
the concern, which formerly employed several hundred 
persons. 

The plant could immediately be placed in operation 
should the RFC find some organization interested in its 
purchase. It was one of the largest textile plants in the 
South Pittsburgh section manufacturing cotton mercer- 
ized and rayon stockings and socks. 
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Mill News 


Kinston, N. C.—<According to an order signed by 
Judge I. M. Meekins of Elizabeth City, N. C., and filed 
in United States District Court at New Bern, N. C., the 
Caswell Cotton Mills of Kinston will be offered at public 
auction sale on the site at 11 a. m., Monday, April 27th. 
The trustees having been unable to work out financial ar- 
rangements for the authorized 60-day test run, the mill 
property will be sold. Irvin B. Tucker of Whiteville and 
B. H. Griffin of Raleigh, who are the trustees, will have 
charge of the sale, and will submit their subsequent re- 
port, with recommendations to Judge Meekins. — 


GreeNnsBoro, N. C.—John K. Voehringer, Jr., presi- 


dent and treasurer of Mock, Judson, Voehringer, Inc., . 


full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers, made known that 
C,. C. Hartman, local architect, is working on plans for a 
two-story addition to the present plant, 128 by 107 feet, 
providing approximately 30,000 square feet of floor space 
and increasing the floor space of the plant to 150,000 
square’ feet. 

Approximately $200,000 worth of new machinery, of 
the latest type, has already been ordered for the new ad- 
dition, Mr. Voehringer said. Bids will be called about 
April 14th, and construction work will begin soon after- 
ward. The new addition will be completed within 90 
days after contract is let. 

The new unit will be of steel and concrete construction 
and will correspond with other parts of the plant, Mr. 
Voehringer said, and will adjoin the best end of the 
present plant. It will increase production 25 per cent, 
and will take about 300 news workers to operate it, and 
will also increase the payroll of the Greensboro plant 
considerably more than the 1 million dollars expended 
annually. | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Sale of Tucapau Mills by the 
New England Southern Company to Walter Montgomery 
_ of Spartanburg and associates has been consummated, it 
was made known here by the brokerage firm of A. M. 
Law & Co. of Spartanburg. 

Actual transfer of the property will not take place 
until early May, it was stated. Meanwhile the plant will 
continue operations under the present management. | 

Negotiations for the sale of the Pelzer, S. C., plants, 
also owned by the New England Southern group, appar- 
ently have struck a snag. It was stated here several days 
ago that deals looking toward the sale of both Tucapau 
and Pelzer were under consideration. 

The amount involved and other details of the Tucapau 
sale were not disclosed. It was recalled locally, however, 
that when the plants were offered for sale several months 
ago, around $500,000 was being asked for the Tucapau. 
The sale announcement did not include a statement as to 
Mr. Montgomery’s associates in purchasing the plant. 
Reports in the trade, however, were that the Deering, 
Milliken Company had an interest in the deal. 

The Tucapau property includes a large print cloth mill 
and a modern crash plant. The new owners have acquir- 
ed all interests in Startex products. Tucapau Mills is one 
of the oldest plants in the State. It has 72,000 spindles 
and employs more than 500 persons. Mr. Montgomery 
is an official of the Spartan Mills and the Gaffney Manu- 
facturing Company and is head of the Print Cloth Group 
of the textile industry. 
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Yes Sir, Mr. Smith 


We sure could get a lot 
more yarn delivery if 
some of our frameshad 
new rings. | 


> It is common experience that front roll delivery 
can be increased 10% to 15% after replacing worn . 
rings with new ones. Check up with your superinten- 
dent and see what frames he is running with extra twist 
to prevent excessive ends down. Then install new 


DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings on these and note 
the marked production increase. cs 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 
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4 Number Five Closets, due to theif 
; efficient and economical operation. are 
being ‘stalled ‘n mills and factories” all 
| over the country: Furthermor®> by use of 
| the VOGEL Numbet One Valve, this outht 
can be made semi his permits 
fires tO be banked over week-ends or for 
days at 4 rime without danger of freezing: 
Sold 6) plumbers everywhere 
JOSEP A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmingto®> Del. 
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Sees Hose Pact Likely 


High Point, N. C—Definite pros- 
pects for stabilization of hosiery 
manufacturing standards in the wo- 


men’s seamless branch throughout > 


the country on a 40-hour work week 
basis were seen here by Earl Con- 
stantine, managing director of the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, prior to his leaving 
for New York to draft ‘a voluntary 
agreement based on conferences held 
with manufacturers at Asheville and 
other points in the South, where 
abandonment of the 40-hour week by 
some mills had occurred. 

Concerned by reports and rumors 
of breaking down of code standards 
of hours and wages, particularly in 
the women’s’ seamless seamless 
branch. Constantine sought to learn 
at first hand actual conditions in the 
industry. He said he found in frank 
discussions with manufacturers that 
some had broken away from stand- 
ards, principally in the direction of a 
“graveyard ‘or third shift, but re- 
ports of breaking down of standards 
had been considerably exaggerated. 

The proposed agreement, which 
those at the various conferences ten- 
tatively approved, would limit oper- 
ations to two shifts, set up a 40-hour 
week maximum, restore code wage 
minimum wages wherever these had 
been lowered, and prohibit child la- 
bor. A disposition'to support such a 
program has been manifest wherever 
it was projected, Mr. Constantine 
‘said. 


Will Ask Adoption 
Of Hose Standards 


An effort will be made at the an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers 
at Philadelphia on April 22nd to ob- 
tain general adoption of the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery standards placed re- 
cently before the trade. 

While many mills have long main- 
tained their qualities above the mini- 
mums proposed by the association 
committee that drew up the specifica- 
tions, even among these manufactur- 
ers there is a difference of opinion as 
to the need or the feasibility of mak- 
ing them binding upon the trade. 
Numerous other concerns have mean- 
while continued past practices of 
making goods to conform with buy- 
ers’ demands, rather than with the 
suggested minimums. The problem 
of obtaining ratification will, there- 
fore, be the main theme of the con- 
vention. 
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Classi fied Department 


WANTED—Position by overseer weaving. 
Fifteen years overseer with one com- 
pany, now employed by large mill as 
overseer. Experienced on fancy, broad- 
cloth, rayon stripe, twill and sateen. 
Good reason for wanting to change. 
Best of references, Address ‘“‘S. C.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


LAWRENCE D. HOLT, about 30 years 
old, 5 ft. 10 in. high, sallow complexion, 
dark eyes, black hair, weighs 180 Ibs., 
slightly stooped, was overseer of twist - 
ing, winding and spooling at Whitley 
Cotton Mills, Clayton, N. C. Left town 
March 14th. Any information as to 
his whereabouts will be greatly appre- 
ciated by A. Sam White, Clayton, N. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps ¢ 
U. S. Patent Office 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. 


G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 


international | Co 
Jackson Moistening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Charlotte, N. C. | 


Box 533 


an. 


Atlantic On Two Shifts 


Macon, 
nouncement by George W. McCom- 
mon, president of the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, a second shift of 210 workers 
has doubled the operating time of 
this plant. He said that only’ one 
shift had been used until a short time 
ago, and that a total of approximate- 
ly 420 persons now are being given 
employment by the mill. “It’s more 
of a temporary shift than anything 
else,” Mr. McCommon explained. 
‘We don’t know whether or not we 
will be able to continue operating two 
shifts. Business is some better—not 
much—and it would stay better if 
they would just let us alone in Wash- 
ington. Maybe we are having one 
of those ‘breathing spells’ they talk 
about.” 


Steps Uu 


Corsicana, Tex.—M. E. Woodrow, 
general manager of the Corsicana 
Cotton Mills, reports that business is 
picking up and within a few days the 
plant will be operating at capacity 
with all looms in use for the first 
time in about six years. Mr. Wood- 
row, who has just returned from an 
extended trip through the East and 
Middle West, said orders have been 
coming in at such a pace that it was 
necessary to increase the operating 
schedule. 


Mebane Yarn Mill 
Begins Operation 


Mebane, N. C,—Mehane Yarn 
Mills, Inc., is the name of the new 
concern which has leased the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills property and 
opened for business. The officers are: 


Ga.—According to an-. 


President, George R. West, Jr.; vice- 
president, J. B. Frierson; secretary- 
treasurer, E. S. Chodd, and general 
manager and superintendent, Russell 
Kale. All of the stock is owned lo- 
cally except a few shares. owned by 
the Dixie Mercerizing Company of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Rock Hill Firm Buys Mill 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Purchase from 
the Victoria Cotton Mills of the com- 
pany’s No. 2 plant for use in the 
manufacturing of bus and truck bod- 
ies was announced here by the Rock 
Hill Body Company. 

The company’s manufacturing 
unit, which supplies school and com- 
mercial bus and truck bodies over six 
Southern States, will be moved to the 
new location while the repair and tire 
departments will remain in the pres- 
ent building. 

While the sum of money involved 
in the transaction was not disclosed, 
the property was estimated as being 
worth around $35,000. The mill has 
not been in use since 1929. 


Ware Valley Mfg. 
To Open in South 


Ware, Mass.—Part of the opera- 
titons of the Ware Valley Manufac- 
turing Company will be transferred 
to a mill in the South in July, it was 
learned from authoritative sources 
here. Lower-priced lines of men’s 
knit underwear will be made in the 
South, but local mill officials said it 
was hoped increased orders for fancy 
and specialty lines would add to pro-. 
duction here. 

General Manager James F. Nields 
said the company plans “to feel its 
way,’ in establishing the Southern 
mill, 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
: appear in this issue. 
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Three Greenville Mills quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share 


Pay Quarterly Dividend © preferred stock. Victor-Monaghan 
Mills will pay a regular dividend on 

Greenville, S. C.—Three textile preferred stock amounting to about 
plants of Greenville County will pay $10,000 and Dunean Mills will also 
out a total of $62,000 in dividends. pay a regular quarterly dividend on 
Southern Bleachery & Print Works, preferred stock totaling about $10,- 
Inc., will pay about $42,000 as a 000. 
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SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


N.C, 
or Standard 


WOOL TOPS 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


SPERRY FILTER 
PRESSES 


For Viscose and Rayon Liquors. 


D. R. Sperry & Oo Batavia, Ill. 


| BARRETT 
Specification 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
Trade Charlotte 


| 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


_ PAULA. DUNKEL 
& COMPANY Int 


=. 82 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK,NY. 
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AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
| | Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


=99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Exporr 
MERCHANDISING 
JosSHUA L. BAILEY & Co. . 


DoMESTIC 


10-12 THOMAS SrT., NEW YORK 


BALING 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
teli you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., ine. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


65 Worth St., New York & 


PRESS. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of gray goods continued on a dis- 
appointing basis last week and were below production. 
On the other hand there was substantial improvement in 
the demand for finished goods. Fine yarn goods were in 
strong demand for early delivery and many sales were > 
made carrying premiums for early shipment. 

Buyers of gray goods seemed fearful of lower prices 
and placed very limited orders. While mill production as 
a whole held up, most mill executives saw the folly of 
accumulating large spot stocks, and there was a good 
deal of switching of looms to more active types of goods. 
A further development was the call for such wide print 
cloths as might be suitable for converting in plisse finish. 
This took up a good number of looms which might other- 
wise have been turning out print cloths for ordinary uses. 
The effect of this, together: with continued good buying 
of mechanical cloths, was sufficient to take a good deal of 
production away from standard print cloths, so that 
stocks of the latter did not accumulate heavily. 

The carded broadcloth section was quiet. The 100x 
60s were available at 754c, although held in several 
sources at 734c. There was business on 80x60s at 57c. 
The 112x60s, although held in several sources at 85¢c, 
were available at 8c, and were sold there. 

Trading in narrow sheetings involved some moderate 
quantities, although most of the day’s business was in 
small lots. The bag trade was represented as being inter- 
ested in fair quantities of a few styles,.but they were 
reluctant to place forward business because of one or 
two recent instances of price weakness. On the 36-inch 
5.50s, it was said that further efforts to duplicate recent 
business at 45¢c were unsuccessful, and that some busi- 
ness was done at 434c. 

The approach of the end of the spring season, so far as 
gray cloths are concerned, brought a good deal of scram- 
bling for spot goods of various descriptions in the fine 
yarn division. Since mills had been running chiefly on 
contract and since they are unwilling to continue making 
goods beyond the end of the season, the amounts of 
spots around were limited and therefore commanded 
sharp premiums. 


27-40, GO 
Pre 

Gray goods, 38%%-in., 64x60s 

Brown 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17% 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 


Dress ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST. NEW YORK | 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Inquiry for cotton yarns showed 
improvement last week although sales continued on a 
rather small. basis. Less was heard of lower prices and 
the market was regarded as being somewhat steadier. 
Sales of carded knitting yarns were a little larger, most 
business being for prompt delivery. 


It is believed here that any material increase in de- 
mand will have a prompt effect in putting the market on 
a much firmer basis. Spinners are credited with turning 
down many offers made at lower prices during the past 
week. While new business is not large, shipments on past 
orders continue very good indicating that yarn consum- 
ers are in need of yarn supplies. Stocks of unsold yarn 
are still comparatively small. — 


Coarse count carded knitting yarns are in fair demand 


for April-May and spinners say they coul dsell farther . 


ahead but they don’t wish to commit themselves at such 
low prices. Most assert that they are selling for cost or 


less. Deliveries for use in polo shirts are good in both 


carded and combed qualities. 


Mercerizers are doing more business than a month 
back, reporting March better than either January or 
February. Specifications, which were good during the 
first two months, have been holding unchanged in March. 
Deliveries to makers of infants’ socks are large and this 
will continue through April and into the first half of May. 


Buyers continued to delay covering on regular pros- 
pective cotton yarn requirements. Operations at the 
close of the week involved small amounts of combed and 
garded. Where buyers have definite quality needs they 
bought of the mills they are accustomed to deal with and 


paid higher prices than might obtain in other selling’ 


quarters, A number of mills avoiding taking orders on 
lower counts because the higher ones offer the opportu- 
nity to make a profit or to avoid losses. The majority of 
spinners held quotations fairly steady at the close. 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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IF ITS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards. 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
| Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


“The Traveler 
goes “round and ’round” 


and better yarn comes out here! That is, it does if the 
Traveler is a Victor Circle-D. 


Let us know the size and style of the Travelers you 
need and we'll send you an ample supply of Victor Circle- 
D Travelers at no cost to you. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. | | Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Atianta, Ga. 3 Gastonia, N 
Tel—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


CO-ORDINATED 
PACKAGING- 


As a Symphony Orchestra 
is melodious to the ear, a har- 
mony of color and design is 
pleasing to the eye. Keep 
unity in mind when you pack 
your products. Have your 
labels, seals or bands, and 
boxes, of identical color and 
style and you will have a 
melody of effective advertis- 
ing and greater sales. 


Economy in art work and 
engravings is also made pos- 
sible through “CO-ORDI- 
NATED PACKAGING.” 


A complete Art Depart- 
ment is maintained to create 
individual designs to fit your 
packaging requirements. Al- 
low us, at no cost or obliga- 
tion, to submit suggestions 
for your complete packaging. 


Old Dominion Box Co. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. 


Ash 
Chariotte, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


OXFORD, N. C. 


This is a small but nice town with improvements and 
building still going on. 

Roxboro Cotton Mill is tucked out of sight under a 
hill a short distance from the center of town, and near 
the depot. This mill is larger and nicer than I expected 
to find it. The floors and machinery were clean and the 
work was running good. 

It had been a long time since I visited this place; on a 
former visit Mr. Allgood, now decéased,-was superin- 

tendent. | 

W. W. Morrell, who came here 28 years ago when 
around 17 years old, won the confidence and esteem of 
the company by his close attention to duty, worked up 
till he was ready for any position, stepped into the va- 
cancy left by Mr. Allgood, and is now superintendent of 
the Roxboro Mill, at Roxboro, and the Longhurst plant, 
at Jalong, two or three miles away. 

In the Roxboro Mill, the overseers are : dons Owens, 
carder, who has lived here all his life; E. W. Thomas, 
overseer spinning, has been here only six months; P. M. 
White, overseer twisting, has 12 years to his credit. E. 
W. Womack, master mechanic, has been here four years. 

The people of this mill have all the advantages of the 
city churches and schools. 


JALONG, N. C. 


This town must have been named for the president of 
Roxboro and Longhurst Mills, Mr. J. A. Long. 

Longhurst Mill and village, with the pretty Baptist 
Church in the foreground, make a very pretty picture. 

The Baptist Church is truly a fine piece of architec- 
ture, and of unusually artistic design; it has nine Sunday 
School rooms. 

There is also a nice Methodist Church and a splendid 
school building, where seven grades are taught; higher 
grades go to Roxboro. | 

Longhurst Mill truly has up-to-date operatives if cars 
are an indication of prosperity. There truly were a lot 
of nice looking cars parked about it. 


‘The mill inside is exceptionally clean and work was 
running nicely. A lot of high grade warps are made 
here for tapestry weaving; the warps are ayed the mod- 
ern way, on the beams. 


-SoMETHING New—A CLEAN DYEHOUSE 


This is the first absolutely clean and dry dyehouse 
floor I have ever seen; white shoes would have been per- 
fectly safe here. Not a wet, sloppy place anywhere, and 
the pungent odor of clean dyes was really pleasant. R. 


A. Walker is overseer, and deserves even a higher com- 


pliment than the above. 
and knows his job. 

In fact, everyone of the overseers at Longhurst plant 
has a life-time record. They grew up here, worked up 
here, and expect to stay. No disgruntled, wishy-folks 
here. | 

G. L. Rhew is carder; R. R. Yarboro, spinner; J. S. 
Beaver, twister and finisher; J..B. Dunn, master me- 
chanic. | 

Superintendent W. W. Morell and his overseers at 
both mills have my sincere thanks for a very pleasant 
visit, and an invitation to call again. 

The recent bad weather has about ruined the road 
from Roxboro to Oxford. The pavement is broken and 
in terrible holes. “Danger” signs are numerous. 


He has been here all his life, 


ROXBORO, N. C. 


This was the first time I ever spent a night in this city. 
There is only one hotel, a very large and pretentious 
building, which tries to live up to its looks. It was the 
first time I’ve been charged such a whale of a price and 
did not even have hot water, and I vowed dark would 
never again overtake me here. 

But that was before I went out to Oxford Cotton Mill, 
where Superintendent D. Frank Lanier has been on the 
job 32 years—30 as superintendent. He says he takes 


care or preachers and missionaries and looks on me as 
and says I must stop in his home next 
Thank you, 


“one of ’em,” 
time. So, I rather like that town after all! 
Mr. Lanier. 


“ptt 
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Mr. J. R. Webb, secretary and assistant treasurer, 
has a service record of 25 years. Mr. R. H. Lewis, 
president and treasurer, 27 years. 

The overseers have fine records, too. J. W. Thomp- 
son, carder and spinning, 19 years; W. O. Wilson, over- 
seer twisting and winding, came here 27 years ago, and 
has been overseer 21 years; F. W. Broyal is master me- 
chanic. 

David Long, assistant carder and spinner, has lived 
here all his life. Ed Homer, second hand in spinning, 
began working here three years ago, and was promoted 
to his present position a year ago; he is making good. 
Sam Parrot, assistant finisher, has been here all his life. 


Goop Men TRAINED HERE 


Among the good men trained here by Mr. Lanier, who 
have gone out to fill larger positions, are A. W. Farris, 
overseer spinning in Erwin Mill No. 4, W. Durham; 
W. T. Byrd, carder in Erwin Mill No. 1, W. Durham; 
J. F. Welch, overseer spinning in Roanoke Mills, Roa- 
noke Rapids, and others. 


One of the heaviest rains I have ever seen fell the 
morning I was in Oxford, and streams were overflowing 
almost everywhere. It was the morning after the severe 
storm in Greensboro, which killed twelve or thirteen peo- 
ple and did terrible damage to property, making many 
homeless. ‘This was said to be the only devastating storm 
in the history of this city. 


CHINA GROVE, N. C. 


CuInA Grove Cotton Mitts 


These mills, Nos. 1 and 2, are among the leading yarn 
mills of the South. The surroundings are very attractive 
with well kept lawns and pretty shrubbery. 

Two large flowering peach trees are simply gorgeous, 
with their flaming red double flowers, and there are a lot 


of other shrubs in full bloom, making a perfectly lovely 
picture. 


It is reasonable to conclude that people are happier, 
healthier and far better citizens in such ideal surround- 
ings, and here’s hoping that the time will come when 
green grass and gay flowers will cover every unslightly 
spot around the Cotton Mills of the South. 

In Mill No. 1, H. W. Owens is overseer carding on 
first shift, and H. B. Shue is overseer on second shift; 
C. M. Talbert is overseer spinning. 

In Mill No. 2, R. H. Dancy is overseer carding on 
first shift, and Ralph B. Sides on second shift; J. W. 
Mabry is overseer spinning on first shift and J. B. Holt, 
overseer on second shift; J. K. Nicholson is master me- 
chanic. The product is combed yarns. 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


Found Henderson Cotton Mills on short time and 
stopped when I was there on Thursday of last week. 

The Harriett Cotton Mills were running but curtail- 
ing in some departments, and a further “slow up” ex- 
pected, 

J. D. Rose, assistant superintendent of Mills Nos. 2 
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and 3, resigned recently to go into business with his 
father. 

R. D. Bunn, a delightfully pleasant young man, son of 
Superintendent J. H. Bunn, of Henderson Mills, is now 
assistant superintendent of Harriet Mills Nos. 2 and 3. 

J. W. Cooper is superintendent of Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
and John D. Cooper, Jr., is general superintendent of 
these and of the Henderson Cotton Mills. 

I found Nos, 2 and 3 on the job and met all the over- 
seers. 

L. L. Wilson, overseer carding in both mills, is six feet 
and six inches tall and must weigh around 300 pounds, 
though he isn’t too fat—just well proportioned. . 

J. E. Vernon is overseer spinning, spooling and twist- 
ing and has around 60 girls working in his department 
and they truly look nice in their blue uniforms with white 
collars and cuffs. He has been here around 34 years, 
knows all his employees by name and introduced me to 
several. 

N. R. Wilkerson is overseer winding, reeling and fin- 
ishing, both mills, and has been on the job around 12 | 
years. 

Henry Tucker is overseer spinning and winding in Mill 
No. 2: 

Both mills were nice and clean and no one seemed 
overworked. 


SWEPSONVILLE, N. C. 


VircrniA Mitts, Inc. 


This interesting mill is five miles from Graham, and 
has a lady president, Mrs. Minnie F. Baker, of Raleigh. 

The general superintendent is the well known J. R. 
Copeland, who is also superintendent of the E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mills, of Burlington. 

The product of Virginia Mills is cotton and rayon 
dress fabrics of beautiful design and splendid quality. 

The mill has a picturesque setting, on the banks of 
Haw River, which was terribly swollen from heavy rains; 
and even if the bridge was fine and substantial, one 
couldn’t help “palpitation of the heart” in crossing it, 
for there was a lot of water. 

Superintendent H. D. Mullen is never too busy to be 


- courteous; his assistant, E. H. Williamson, and the over- 


seers are that fine, friendly type for which this section of 


the State is famous. 


A. J. Blackwood is overseer carding; G. R. Pruitt, in 
preparation; M. B. Odell, overseer weaving on first shift, 
and J. R. Copeland, Jr. (son of the general superintend- 
ent), is in charge of second shift. 

Ed Honeycutt and L. G. Squires, second hands in 
weaving, Otis Minor, second hand in preparation, and 
E. W. Marley, second hand in cloth room, are among the 
progressives at this mill who read the Textile Bulletin. 

J. A. Spivey is overseer warping and slashing; John 
Capers, overseer cloth room; Charlie Beale, master me- 
chanic, 

Maxine Stewart, one of the pretty girls of this place, 
was delegated by Superintendent Mullen to be my escort 
and he could not have given me a better one. | 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will = 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; MA ams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Megr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N C., Johnston Bldg., William Mer. 
Tenn., Tennessee Dlectric Power Bldg. sag Mgr Cin- 
cinnatl, O., First National Bank Bldg., w a” May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., W. Burbank, ‘Mer.; Houston, Tex.. Shell 
a K. P. Ribble, Mer.; ; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg. 

Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Blectrie Bidg., 
RES Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Megr.; San Antonio Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Kari 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fia., 415 Hampton S8t., H. C. Flana 
M Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
D. C.., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N.C. 


Branches, 209 John- 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I, Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 
ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile 


Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Hill. ‘ 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & inc., Providence, R. Il. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box Take Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
13th BSt., Columbus, Ga.; Chester Cobb, "Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Chartotts N. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 C Avé., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., A. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W 
Smith, P. O. Box $48, Greenville, Cc. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, >. & 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C, North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8. C. Stimson, Winston- Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
- L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 

S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep. D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Ill Sou. Office, 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


co., 17 Batte New York City. 


31 W. 


Place, 


M L. Siever, P. Oo. Box 1169, Charlotte, 7 Cc. Sales 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto 8St., Spartanburg, = 
Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John erguson, “$03 
Hill , LaGrange, Ga. 


cael CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg... Greenville 8S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville C.; Belton c. Plowden, — 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supp! bor Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A 


leton Tex.; 58. k Jones, 209 Johnston Char- 
otte, N. C.; J, Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 


Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C 
BUTTERWORTH SONS CO., 

Office, Johnston 
CAMPBELL 


H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
, Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. 
76 Hudson St., New York City. 


Sou. Reps., M. L Kirby O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 761, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S.C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmlow. Bxecu- 

tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., 
Plymouth, N. C., 
Chicago, Il. 


CIBA CO., Mog Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Bou. 9 ©. Washington S8t., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 


Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 
Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 


ville, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.;: C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. em. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 


Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


John B®. Humphries. P. 


Sin- 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N C. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., 
City. Sou. Rep., T. 
em, N. C. 


‘CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg. _8 
tanbure. . Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mar.: ‘orn 
Products Salerz Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 


N. Cc, Bank ony Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at sonvenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg. N. C.; Dixte 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, IN. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.;: Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; 
East Point Roller C Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot 
Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peer- 
less Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
O. Box 842, 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensbore, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., B. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast ‘Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep. BH. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 horayth 
St., 8. W.., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare 
H, ‘Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4&4 CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John LL. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. M —Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, Cc. Reps., L. BD. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 10381 Jefferson Standard Bldg.., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 716 Providence Bldg. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. ¢.; J. M. How- 
ard, 136 Spring St., Concor N. Crayton, Dimon 
Court A t., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Ino., # .I., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 5681, Charlotte, 


“aC SALES CO., 601 Builders’ 


New York 
Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 


Boston, Mass. 


Sou.  Rep., 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 


Bldg., Charlotte, 
‘FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., 
Rowe, Sou. Sales Megr.; S. P. 
Sales Mgr.; Reps., J. W Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, Moshell, Charleston Ge PB, 
W. Black, Greenville, 8. C.;: F, W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8S Bivd., Charlotte, N.. ©., 
B. A. BStigen, Mgr. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., senanectans N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. EK. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: 
Charleston, W. Va., Alston, Mgr.; N. C., FP. 

; Houston, 
ty, Okla., 
Sales Offices Birming- 
Brooke, Chattanooga, Tenn., O. Mc- 

ex., A. H. Keen, Mer; Knoxville, 
, "Cox, Mgr.; Loulsville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mar.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Megr.; Richmond, 
Va., J cklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., IL. A. 
Sou. Shops, Atlanta Ga.; J. Selbert, M 
Tex., . F. Kaston, Satins Tex., F. Cc. Bun er, 

GENERAL egg Ba iy VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank ldg.., Charlotte, nt 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 


Sou. Plants, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
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Gossett, Greenville, 8. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C.; W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 

3 . L. H., Tacony, Philade a, Pa. ou. Factory 
Witttam W. Conard, Greenwood, Cc. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens- Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham, 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp.., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co.. Atianta., Corbin Supply Co... Macon. 


‘Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 


sissippi--Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 
Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Balley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville: J. EB. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co.. Inc. Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and. Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


” Atlanta Dist. Office, 876 Nelson St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


DYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
C. Killick. 206-207 B 7th St.. Charlotte. N ©: P B 

- Ave., Mem enn.; T. ringer. - 

j St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., 
eareninamuacen, Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway. Louls- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. Cc. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta. Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 116 S. lith St., St. Louls, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 


-Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery. Ala.; McGowtn- 


Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond. Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.;: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co... Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Bupply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; BE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO... Greenville. C. 

GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C., T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.;: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234. Spartanburg, 8. C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 634, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. . 

H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
. Rimmer, Mer.: Frits Zwelfel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps.., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B, Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, $33 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. EB. Dodd. 338 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 6 Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 


Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, $20 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
8. B. Henderson, Greer. S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 

ly Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
en Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 

astonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
ae Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8. 
ot Industrial Supply Co., Clinton. 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
a smear 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
ae Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 

KEEVER STARCH co 

side Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Daniel 


Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. 


Bou. 


Thomason, Sou. 
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Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps... Claude BD. [ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St., Rirmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 BE. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Southern Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C., 

LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


LINK-BELT Co., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8S.W., I. H. Barbee, 
Megr.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bldg., H. D. Alexander: [Dallas 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, Mgr.: New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN- 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 


'Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, 


Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw.' Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery €o.: Columbus. A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashiand. Ben W1ll- 
liamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.:; Louteville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—<Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; PDurham,. Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Liwey Bros.; High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Reeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmir gton, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Cvo.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Cuo.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, ee, & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belt ng A Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, . J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
—— Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte. 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James. Bidg., Chattanoo.a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; EB. L. Pemberton, $24 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 BE. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 


Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange 8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou.' Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


& N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave... Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
8. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long 8t., Gastonia, N.C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., EB. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, tnc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C.. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
svth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps... J. W 
Mitchell, Box 1689, Greenville, S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel, 864° W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point 8*., 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM 4& HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. De) 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

B. S. ROY & SONS, Worcester, Mass. Sou Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8. C., John R. Roy, representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.: 
Greenville, 8. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CoO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer. Lowell. Mass 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
BE. Main St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 8t.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague. 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 609 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S&S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Bta., 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
tanburg, Atianta, Columbus, Nashville, Pos ge and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N, Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou henge ape and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., ‘Phone Pegi Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtland St., A. 8. Rep.; New Orleans, 

, 700 Tchoupitoulas EB. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP. EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush &8t., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. IL. 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 
STALEY MFG. CO., A..E., Decatur Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bildg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Jr., Sou. Mgr. 812 Mont- 
mery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.., A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
’Steen, Greenville, 8. C.; John A. Harrie, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Coun. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 6652 Murphy Ave.. 8.W.. 
a Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box. 1204, Charlotte, 


Sou. 


STEEL beg ge MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
5. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg. © Charlotte, N . es Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 5. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, s 3 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, 0. Sales Reps., 
son-ftewart Fence Construction Co., 241 St., 
burg, 8. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave... Avandale HEstates, Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St., Columbia, 8. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388. Lancas- 
ter, S. C.; R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidg.. Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 BHwing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
C.: 8. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; 
D. B. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charictte, N. C. 3B. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box $01, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
all cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, rose, J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. 
C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
arlotte 


Peter- 


Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; H. G. Mayer and 
James Cook, Sou. Reps. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8t., Spartanburg, 8. C. EB. J. 
Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON bd ig” Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta St., Bullard; Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bigg. *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr = gg Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co.. 903 James Bldg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Blidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bldg.., 
W. F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel , Srd and 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co. Burwell 
Bldg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Sivine 3 . New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1143 Canal Bank Bldg.; *Nor- 
folk, Va.., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bldg., A. ‘'P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. : 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Chariotte, 
Ousley, P. O. Box 816, mg 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. . Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 

U. S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. 
Fac. Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. ¢C.: 
L. K. Palmer, 116 S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.: ‘L. M. Hardy. 
981 Walker Ave., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. ‘Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk, a.; Bull ngton Paint 
Co., Ine., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc.. 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 | St., 
Charleston, 8. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. &th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Go., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
er Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn.: 

& H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutehens Co., 100 8. Jefferson St., Hun Ala.; Campbell 


Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- Coal Co., 286-2340 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, 


Sou. 
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Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Sup ly Co., P. O. Box "116. Station G, New Orieana, La.; 
S ldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 Sist St., Birmingham, Ala.: 
Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; Shaw Paint & 
Wallpaper Co., Southern Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 
Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply Co., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., "te 7a, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply 
Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber 
Co.. 104 EB. Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

U. “i RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Blag., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 


Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., sh gan Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 8S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1783 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
on, Mgr. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. Ww. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. moe Office, 


Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., ‘Ww. H. Porcher and = Dalton, 
Magrs.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Thom- 
ae acta Office; L D. Wingo and M entley, Atlanta 


Orn ey, 
WHITINGVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Mass. 
u. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS 4&4 |. Dover H. Sales 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Re Cc. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro; N. C.; G. ‘Searell, 
Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mt. Airy Mill Workers Well Paid 


Raleigh, N. C.—Reports of a cheap labor market in 
Mount Airy are absolutely untrue, Maj. A.-L. Fletcher, 
Commissioner of Labor, said an investigation by his de- 
partment had shown. 

A few weeks. ago, anonymous, mimeographed post 
cards, postmarked in Greensboro on February 19th, were 
mailed to all sections of the country and to a number of 
members of Congress, bearing the following inscription: 

“Mt. Airy, N. C., has a very low paid labor market. 
Girls on piece work earn 60 cents a day. Women on 
piece work earn $1 per day. Men on piece work earn 
$1.25 per day. Population 8,500 people, 10,000 in sur- 
rounding few miles. Experienced hosiery and underwear 
operators available. Wonderful opportunity for any 
manufacturing business.” 

From Mt. Airy came heated denials that the card had 
been mailed here or by any Mount Airy interests. As a 
result of the mailing of the card, Major Fletcher insti- 
gated the investigation to determine if the reports were 
true. 

Investigating each of the nine manufacturing establish- 
ments in Mt. Airy and the surrounding territory, W. F. 
Gaffney, district inspector, found an average wage level 
of $3.36 per day for men, instead of the $1.25 rate set out 
on the card, and a level of $2.56 per day for women, 
instead of the $1 per day charged. 

There was no difference, the investigation showed, be- 
tween the wages paid girls and women. The card charg- 
ed girls were paid 60 cents per day. None of the nine 
mills employed any workers less than 16 years of age. 

The investigation disregarded mechanics and ‘“‘fixers,”’ 
generally paid an average of 75 cents per hour for an 
eight-hour day, in arriving at the wage scales for men 
and disregarded women in supervisory positions in deter- 
mining the average for women. 

‘The Mt. Airy manufacturers had no advance notice 
of the investigation and no organization or individual in 
Mt. Airy had requested it,’ Major Fletcher said. 
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manufacturer's at 


CHARLOTTE, 


IF you face ruinous prices set by 
frightened competitors who are anx- 


Garment Makers 
Prosper Here 


Do you make women’s 
dresses, corselettes, or bras- 
siers; children’s blouses, 
rompers or suits; 
men’s shirts; men’s clothing, 
or cotton or rayon. under- 
wear? It will pay you to 
investigate the advantages 
and  profit-possibilities of 
Charlotte. 


You will find plants reasonable in cost and operating 
overhead low. 


You will find a steady supply of quick, teachable, farm- 
reared white labor that learns quickly and turns out high 
production. 


(One plant coming here counted on a six-month training 
period for their help on machines, men cutters, wo- 
_ men sewing machine operatives, trimmers, finishers and 
packers. Not a single hand had ever worked in a factory 
before, yet in a few months they were on full schedule! ) 
You will find here abundant supplies of raw material. 


You will find a// elements of your costs so that: vou can 
set prices at sales-compelling levels and at the same time 
make good profits. 


ious for sales at any terms ... 


IF you must meet unreasonable de- 
mands every time business shows some 
sign of improving .. . 


AND IF you carry an overhead so 
large that you can ill afford shutdowns, You will find 
consider what Charlotte can offer you. 


Other Manufacturers 
Have Proved The Case 


Men in these lines (and in 
many others) can show you 
how you can expect to reap 
a rich harvest by using the 
advantages waiting for you 
at Charlotte. 


favorable 
freight and truck hauls from 
this region to every jobbing 
ae, center. You will find you 
can economically cover the big consuming national mar- 
ket. 


You will also find, right at your door, a big demand for 
all the classes of goods listed above—-a demand not yet 
supplied by local manufacturers. 


Do You Want Proof? 


You have a right to ask for the facts and figures that 


prove these statements. 


Wage scales, markets, living conditions, cost of buildings, 
data on transportation, etc., etc. 


We are anxious to answer any of your questions, make 
special surveys, and co-operate with you in every way to 
help you find just the location where conditions will be 
most favorable to you. 


Address 


THE CHARLOTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Center of Piedmont Carolinas 
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INCORPORATED 


— 


CAPITAL PAID IN $3,500,000 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President 


_ FREDERICK H. WANDELT 


Vice-President 
JOHN H. JEPHSON HOWARD J. STIEB SNELSON CHESNEY - WILLIAM H. BISCHOF 
Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 
LOUIS ]. MORAN ROBERT B. MATTHEWS WILLIAM A. MURRAY LESTER PRINK 
Secretary Assistant Secretary Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 


Southern Representative 
TAYLOR R. DURHAM 
First National Building 
Charlotte, No. Carolina 


We offer to Industry a complete factoring service by an organization 
thoroughly experienced in the financial, credit, and merchandising 
problems faced by those whom it seeks to serve. 


Service includes checking of credits, cashing of sales, and assuming 
the credit risk. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


John P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 
370 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORE LIFE BUILDING - ASHLAND 4-414] 


NEW YORE CITY 
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